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Preface 


In the preface to the first volume of this work I describe the circumstances in 
which it was begun. Clinical experience of disturbed children, research into 
their family backgrounds, and an opportunity, in 1950, to read the literature 
and to discuss problems of mental health with colleagues in several countries 
led me, in a report commissioned by the World Health Organization, to 
formulate a principle: ‘What is believed to be essential for mental health is that 
the infant and young child should experience a warm, intimate and continuous 
relationship with his mother (or permanent mother-substitute) in which both 
find satisfaction and enjoyment’ (Bowlby 1951). To support this conclusion 
evidence was presented for believing that many forms of psychoneurosis and 
character disorder are to be attributed either to deprivation of maternal care or 
to discontinuities in a child's relationship with his mother figure. 


Though the contents of the report proved controversial at the time, most of the 
conclusions are now accepted. What has plainly been missing, however, is an 
account of the processes through which the many and varied ill effects 
attributed to maternal deprivation or to discontinuities in the mother-child 
bond are brought into being. It is this gap that my colleagues and I have since 
striven to fill. In doing so we have adopted a research strategy that we believe 
is still too little exploited in the field of psychopathology. 


In their day-to-day work, whether with disturbed children, disturbed adults, or 
disturbed families, clinicians have of necessity to view causal processes 
backwards, from the disturbance of today back to the events and conditions of 
yesterday. Though this method has yielded many valuable insights into possible 
pathogenic events and into the kinds of pathological process to which they 
appear to give rise, as a research method it has grave limitations. To 
complement it, a method regularly adopted in other branches of medical 
research is, having identified a possible pathogen, to study its effects 
prospectively. If the pathogen has been correctly identified and the studies of 
its effects in the short and long term are skilfully executed, it then becomes 
possible to describe the processes set in train by the pathogenic agent and also 
the ways by which they lead to 
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the various consequent conditions. In such studies attention must be paid not 
only to the processes set in train by the pathogen but also to the very many 
conditions, internal and external to the organism, that affect their course. Only 
then can some grasp be had of the particular processes, conditions, and 
sequences that lead from a potentially pathogenic occurrence to the particular 
types of disturbance with which the clinician was in the first place concerned. 


In adopting a prospective research strategy my colleagues and I early became 
deeply impressed by the observations of our colleague, James Robertson, who 
had recorded, both on paper and on film, how young children in their second 
and third years of life respond while away from home and cared for instead ina 
strange place by a succession of unfamiliar people, and also how they respond 
during and after return home to mother (Robertson 1952; 1953; Robertson & 
Bowlby 1952). During the period away, perhaps in residential nursery or 
hospital ward, a young child is usually acutely distressed for a time and is not 
easily comforted. After his return home he is likely to be either emotionally 
detached from his mother or else intensely clinging; as a rule a period of 
detachment, either brief or long depending mainly on length of separation, 
precedes a period during which he becomes strongly demanding of his 
mother's presence. Should a child then come to believe, for any reason, that 
there is risk of a further separation he is likely to become acutely anxious. 


Reflecting on these observations we concluded that ‘loss of mother figure, 
either by itself or in combination with other variables yet to be clearly 
identified, is capable of generating responses and processes that are of the 
greatest interest to psychopathology’. Our reason for this belief was that the 
responses and processes observed seemed to be the same as those found to 
be active in older individuals who are still disturbed by separations they have 
suffered in early life. These comprise, on the one hand, a tendency to make 
intensely strong demands on others and to be anxious and angry when they 
are not met, a condition common in individuals labelled neurotic; and, on the 
other, a blockage in the capacity to make deep relationships, such as is present 
in affectionless and psychopathic personalities. 


From the start an important and controversial issue has been the part played in 
the responses of children to separation from mother by variables other than 
that of separation per se; 
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these include illness, the strange surroundings in which a child finds himself, 
the kind of substitute care he receives while away, the kind of relations he has 
both before and after the event. It is plain that these factors can greatly 
intensify, or in some cases mitigate, a child's responses. Yet evidence is 
convincing that presence or absence of mother figure is itself a condition of the 
greatest significance in determining a child's emotional state. The issue is 
already discussed in Chapter 2 of the first volume, where a description is given 
of some of the relevant findings, and is taken up again in the first chapter of 
this one, where attention is given to the results of a foster-care project 
undertaken in recent years by James and Joyce Robertson in which they ‘sought 
to create a separation situation from which many of the factors that complicate 
institutional studies were eliminated; and in which the emotional needs of the 
children would be met as far as possible by a fully available substitute 


mother’(Robertson & Robertson 1971).! Study of the Robertsons’ findings has 
led to some modification of views expressed in earlier publications, in which 
insufficient weight was given to the influence of skilled care from a familiar 
substitute. 


In parallel with the empirical studies of my colleagues, I have myself been 

engaged in studying the theoretical and clinical implications of the data. In 
particular, I have been trying to sketch a schema able to comprehend data 
derived from a number of distinct sources: 


observations of how young children behave during periods when they are away 
from mother and after they return home to her; 


observations of how older subjects, children and adults, behave during and 
after a separation from a loved figure, or after a permanent loss; 


observations of difficulties found during clinical work with children and adults 
who, during childhood or adolescence, have either experienced a long 
Separation or a loss or had grounds to fear one; these include various forms of 
acute or chronic anxiety and depression, and difficulties of every degree in 
making and maintaining close affectional bonds, whether with parent figures, 
with members of the opposite sex, or with own children. 


"In addition to their written report the Robertsons have published a series of films 
on the children fostered, particulars of which are given in the list of references at 


the end of this volume. 
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First steps towards formulating a theoretical schema were taken in a Series of 


papers published between 1958 and 1963. The present three-volume work! isa 
further attempt at a formulation. 


Volume I, Attachment, is devoted to problems originally tackled in the first paper 
of the series, ‘The Nature of the Child's Tie to his Mother’ (1958b). In order 
effectively to discuss the empirical data regarding the development of that tie 
and to formulate a theory to account for it, it proved necessary to discuss first 
the whole problem of instinctive behaviour and how best to conceptualize it. In 
doing so I drew heavily on findings and ideas contributed by ethologists and 
also on ideas derived from control theory. 


This, the second volume, deals mainly with problems of separation anxiety and 
covers ground originally tackled in two further papers of the original series, 
‘Separation Anxiety’ (1960a) and ‘Separation Anxiety: A Critical Review of the 
Literature’ (1961a). Once again, in order to comprehend better the problems 
before us—the distress occurring during a separation and the anxiety often 
evident after it—it has proved desirable first to discuss a broad range of related 
phenomena and theory, notably the various forms of behaviour taken to be 
indicative of fear and the nature of the situations that commonly elicit fear. This 
discussion occupies Part II of the volume; it provides a background against 
which are considered, in Part III, the great differences in susceptibility to fear 
and anxiety that are found when one individual is compared with another. Since 
many of the data required for the completion of this task are missing, much 
extrapolation is necessary and the resulting picture is patchy. In some places it 
can be painted in detail, in others only impressionistically. The aim is to provide 
clinicians and others with principles on which they can base their actions, and 
research workers with problems to explore and hypotheses to test. 


The third volume, Loss, will deal with problems of grief and mourning and with 
the defensive processes to which anxiety and loss can give rise. It will comprise 
a revision and amplification of material first published in the remaining papers 
of the earlier series—'Grief and Mourning in Infancy and Early Childhood’ 
(1960b), ‘Processes of Mourning’ (1961b), and ‘Pathological Mourning and 
Childhood Mourning’ (1963). 


"In the preface to the first volume I refer only to a second volume. During further 


work, however, it has become apparent that a third volume will be required. 
xiv 
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Meanwhile two colleagues, Colin Murray Parkes and Peter Marris, have written 
books in which they approach problems of loss in a way close to my own. The 
books are Bereavement by Parkes (1972) and Loss and Change by Marris (in 
press). 


In the preface to the first volume it was explained that the frame of reference 
from which I start is that of psychoanalysis. The reasons are several. The first is 
that my early thinking on the subject was inspired by psychoanalytic work—my 
own and others’. A second is that, despite all its limitations, psychoanalysis and 
its derivatives remain by far the most used of any present-day approach to 
psychopathology and psychotherapy. A third and most important is that, 
whereas many of the central concepts of my schema—object relations (better 
termed affectional bonds), separation anxiety, mourning, defence, trauma, 
sensitive periods in early life—are the stock-in-trade of psychoanalytic thinking, 
until the last decade or two they have been given scant attention by other 
behavioural disciplines. 


Nevertheless, although the initial frame of reference is that of psychoanalysis, 
there are many ways in which the theory advanced here differs from the 
classical theories advanced by Freud and elaborated by his followers. A number 
of these differences are described already in the first chapter of the earlier 
volume. Others are referred to throughout the present volume, notably in 
Chapters 2, 5, and 16. 
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